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The life of reporters in London is much easier-going than in New York or 
Boston, and needs far less alertness and brains ; but there is not half the ad- 
venture connected with it that there was even twenty-five years ago. Now- 
adays the ordinary reporters are seldom sent beyond the city limits. All 
the papers take the services of the press association and of kindred news- 
gathering organizations, and thereby cut off their own staffs from the travel 
and incident which they enjoyed in the days when telegraphy was in its in- 
fancy and each newspaper sent its own men up and down the country. 
"When Parliament is out of session, there are many men attached to the 
London morning papers whose day's work is represented by a twenty line 
paragraph. The interview is being gradually adopted in London, and, to 
some small extent, it is introducing a little more incident into the work of 
newspaper reporters. We have not yet gone the length of sending a reporter 
to a manufacturer or a merchant to ask whether it is true that his notes 
have been stopped at the bank, as it was once my fate to do in St. Louis. 
But we are moving in that direction. A week or two ago, the Globe sent a 
reporter to ask the managing editor of the Daily Telegraph whether it was 
true that this paper was about to desert the Unionist cause. That was 
rather a domestic question, and so were those which a few days later were 
put to Messrs. Ingram Bros., of the Illustrated London News, who were 
asked by the interviewer whether it was true that their mother, an old lady 
of 80, was about to marry Sir Edward Watkin, M. P., the Jay Gould of the 
English railway system, who is 74 years of age. 

There is not nearly so much esprit de corps among the English report- 
ers attached to the same journal as there is in America. The newspaper offi- 
ces in London have no large halls in which the reporters meet the city 
editors, write out their copy, and associate with one another. Keporte'rs on 
the same staff frequently do not see each other for weeks together. The 
instructions as to assignments are sent to reporters by mail, and all that is 
necessary is that the work should reach the office in reasonable time. The 
men write out their copy at home or at their clubs, send it in by messenger, 
and sometimes do not themselves go near the office from one pay day to an- 
other. Nor is there anything like the same loyalty to work and to paper 
among English reporters as there is among American. " The Manchester 
Guardian does not want zeal, it wants a column," is a remark attributed to 
one of the London reporters of that journal, who, while attending a meeting 
at Westminster, was apprised that another meeting of great importance to 
his paper had been unexpectedly called in an adjoining room. The reporter 
had been instructed to do a column of the meeting he was at, and it was no 
concern of his if another meeting of equal importance was missed altogether. 
It has been said of another well-known journalist, who is now an editor, 
that in his reporting days, if he had been returning from a trivial meeting 
at the Mansion House, and had noticed on his way to Fleet Street that St. 
Paul's Cathedral was on fire, he would not have thought of apprising the 
city editor of the fact. 

Edward Pohritt. 

BAILWAT SAFETY APPLIANCES.* 
The publication of statistics giving the numbei of casualties to em- 
ployees in railway service has led to a demand for legislation to compel the 

* See in The North American Review for February, 1892, the articles ,- A Year of 
Railroad Accidents." by Col. H, G. Prout, and "A Perilous Business and the Rem- 
edy," by the Hon. H. C. Lodge 
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use of appliances for their protection. Persistent faith in such remedial 
legislation is unaffected by the existence of many statutes which are impo- 
tent because they were hastily devised to meet a popular demand and were 
not suited to the condition of affairs which they were intended to remedy. 

In this case public interest has been aroused by statements as to the 
number of casualties which occur in coupling cars, amounting in the year 
ending June 30, 1890, to 369 killed and 7,812 injured out of a total number of 
182,703 men S3 employed. These figures are indeed suggestive of affliction 
and suffering and may well induce us to seek a remedy. But in seeking 
that remedy we must first consider the cause. Th2se casual ties result from 
the exposure by the men of their limb3 or their bodies between the cars, and 
the remedy lies in avoiding the exposure. With the ordinary form of coup- 
ler this was attempted by furnishing employees with sticks to guide 
the coupling links into position while they stand out of the line of the cars. 
In many cases the men refused to avail themselves of these sticks, for they 
looked upon their use as cowardice — so it was evident that they could only 
be kept frombet ween the cars by the adoption of some device that would admit 
of coupling by impact. This matter had the attention of the railway com- 
panies as early as 1309, when, at the meeting of the Master Car Builders 
Association, Mr. Adams, now of the Boston & Albany Railroad, said, "It 
is a duty that we owe to the companies that we represent, and a duty that 
we owe to our fellow-men who are necessarily placed in positions that en- 
danger them, to adopt some height that will be uniform." In 1873 a com- 
mittee of this Association reported upon the desirability of adopting a stand- 
ard self-coupler, and at the meeting in 1873 attention was called to the import- 
ance of havingthe several patterns of self-couplers to couple interchangeably. 

In 1338 the Janney type was adopted by a vote of 471 to 194, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee undertook to establish " the contour lines of thii type, 
and the preparation of the drawings and templets which would definitely 
determine and exhibit the standard of the Association." With the publica- 
of these lines the standard of the Association was fixed; there were some 
further matters of detail to be decided, and in 1889 the Master Car Builders' 
type of coupler was formally adopted in all respects as the standard coupler 
of the Association. Some organized action was now necessary on the part 
of the managing officers of the railroad companies to make the action of their 
technical officials effective. This was sought to be accomplished through 
the American Railway Association, an organization of railroad companies 
formed some years ago "f or the development and solution of problems con- 
nected with railroad management in the mutual interest of the railroad 
companies of America." At first organized as the General Time Convention, 
its success in the establishment of standard time and of a standard code of 
train rules led to a recognition of its usefulness in a broader sphere, and it 
now represents a membership of over 130,000 miles of railroad mileage oat of 
the total of over 170,000 miles in this country. 

At a meeting of this Association in April, 1390, attention was called to 
this matter by the President, who said: "There are improvements in 
methods and appliances now passing from the experimental stage, in which 
they are properly the subjects forconsideration in technical associations, to 
the stage in which the responsible managements of our railroad systems 
must decide whether they will recognize them as sufficiently valuable for 
general adoption." 

In October, 1890, the Committee on Safety Appliances recommended the 
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adoption of the Master Oar Builders' type of coupler as the standard of its 
members. Out of fifty companies voting but two dissented, so it may be 
said that in 1890 this coupler was recognized by the railroad companies of 
this country as their standard, so far as this could be done by their organized 
action. From statistics recently obtained by this Association we have rea- 
son to believe that couplers of the Master Car Builders' type have now been 
applied to 200,000 cars, or about one-fifth of the freight cars in service, and 
also to 25,000 cars now under contract. From what is here stated it will be 
seen that the railroad companies through their technical officials have de- 
vised a type of coupler which does not require the introduction of body or 
limb between the cars in the process of coupling or of uncoupling. The de- 
vice is manipulated by a rod, one end of which projects beyond the car body 
in such a position that it can be safely handled even by a person unaccus- 
tomed to its use. 

Under this statement of facts what is to be accomplished throu %h com- 
pulsory legislation ? The answer may be given in the language of the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commission : " Thosj who urged that thera should be no 
legislation at all on the subject claimed thit the railroad companies were 
proceeding in the development aud adoption of automatic couplers as rapidly 
as possible, and that any legislation would be likely to saddle upon the coun- 
try some unsatisfactory and imperfect device ; would impose upon the rail- 
road companies great expense and no corresponding benefit to the employees, 
and wouid in fact be a bar to progress towards perfection. This argument is 
of weight and should not be disregarded, unless the circumstances are of a 
nature so exceptional as to justify a departure from a principle of legisla- 
tion which for many years has bson generally adhered to in this State with 
satisfactory remits." 

There can be no justification for legislation upon this subject unless it 
can be shown that the railroad companies will not voluntarily protect their 
employees from injury by the adoption of some device which has been proven 
in actual service to fulfil this purpose. That they will not voluntarily adopt 
such a device has been assumed by some of the advocates of compulsory 
legislation who, apparently in ignorance of what has been done, propose 
various measures for the protection of employees. One plan is that the 
proper form of coupler shall be determined by vote of the organizations of 
switchmen and trainmen, and a bill embodying thi3 idea has been submitted 
to a Congressional committee. Its utter impracticability can be readily 
shown. There are but two types of coupler in actual use — the link-and-pin 
and the Master Car Builders' vertical-hook type. The former cannot be used 
with power brakes on freight trains. This narrows down the choice to the 
Master Car Builders' type or " something better." If any other device besides 
the link and pin is in actual use, it is unknown to railroad managers. How 
then can a vote of employees determine anything not already determined 
by the railroad companies ? 

Another plan is to seek the desideratum with the aid of a commission 
to be composed of railroad employees, mechanical experts, and unemployed 
statesmen, which, at the public expense, is to select or cause to be invented 
something better than the Master Car Builders' coupler. 

But the railroad companies cannot be expected to disregard the ex- 
perience acquired by their technical officials, to abandon the coupler which 
embodies years of investigation and thought, and to reject the organized 
action of the managing officials of 130,000 miles of railroad. Admitting 
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this, what would compulsory legislation accomplish except perhaps to 
hasten the application of the Master Car Builders' type of coupler upon the 
equipment of those companies not members of the Association? Those 
companies which are members will assert that they are proceeding with the 
work as rapidly as circumstances will warrant. 

The cost of standard couplers for the 900,000 cars now equipped with 
link-and-pin couplers will not be far from $25,000,000, and this expenditure 
cannot, in many cases, be provided for from income account. The narrow- 
ing margin between the rate and cost per ton mile will not permit of it. 
The means must then be obtained from capital account by the sale of stocks 
or binds. If the condition 6t tbe money market be unfavorable for placing 
these securities how can compulsory legislation aid in finding a purchaser? 

There are those who admit that the companies, members of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, have discharged their duty toward their employees 
in adopting the Master Car Builders' type of coupler, but who insist on legis- 
lation to compel its adoption by companies not members of that Association. 
The advocates of this policy should consider that the coupler question did 
not pass out of the experimental stage until the action of the American Rail 
way Association in Ootober, 1890. To railroad managers the progress already 
made is a satisfactory assurance that the work will go on without any com- 
pulsion beyond that to be derived from the pressure of public opinion and 
the growing recognition of the advantages to follow from falling in with 
general practice. The3e forces have been strong enough to compel the adop- 
tion of a uniform system of coupling passenger trains with couplers of the 
Master Car Builders' type, and the opponents of compulsory legislation can 
fairly maintain that what has been accomplished with passenger cars can 
be accomplished with freight cars. 

A penal statute concerning technical matters should carry with the 
penalty to those who disregard its provisions some protection to those who 
obey them. Are the advocates of penal legislation prepared to relieve rail- 
road corporations from responsibility for damages to those injured while 
using the devices prescribed by such legislation ? A statute defective in this 
respect might be sustained in the courts, but it would be none the less injus- 
tice under the guise of law. 

There is another reason why it is to the public interest not to interfere by 
legislation in the mechanical operations of a railroad. Any attempt of the 
kind has the effect of paralyzing progress in that particular direction. It 
serves to dull the inventive mind and to petrify the art at the stage which it 
has reached at that time. The wonderful development in the construction 
and operation of railroads in this country as compared with the progress 
made in those countries in which the details of management are under 
government regulation furnishes overwhelming testimony to the fact just 
stated,— and American legislators may well pause before committing them- 
selves to a policy which the Massachusetts Railroad Commission says is 
" a departure from a principle of legislation which for many years has been 
generally adhered to in this State with satisfactory results." 

H. S. Haines, 
President of the American Railway Association. 



THE PEACEFUL CONQUEST OF NEW ENGLAND. 
At the moment when the readers of the nation are rejoicing in the 
completion of Mr. Parkman's story of the conquest of France by England 



